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S0ME THOUGHTS IN RELATION TO FRIENDS’| A steady, patient, aud persevering effort to 


TESTIMONIES AND DISCIPLINE. this end, by a prayerful parent, or a con- 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. cerned member of Society, craving for and 
No. 4 humbly depending on the Divine aid and 


The great object of the organization of the | blessing, could scarely fail of being ultimately 
Society of Friends is, that all its members, | successful. As has been remarked by a late 
and particularly the precious young people, | writer,* the working power of our religion is 
may e preserved in, or brought into, a willing not half appreciated. Few have any ade- 
obedience to the provisions of the Discipline, | quate idea of the transcendant excellence of 
and a careful observance of all its require-| Christianity as an agency for producing vir- 
ments, which is synonymous with the require-| tuous lives. For this purpose, aw is power- 
ments of truth, justice and Christian duty, | less, and Love omnipotent. 
according to the highest conception of the} The problem is, how to prevail on our 
Society ; and that this be done through the| members to be virtuous; how to induce them 
illuminations of the Light of Christ, and the|to be good citizens, good neighbors, true and 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon their | honorable in all the relations of life. ‘Men 
hearts. Then these precious testimonies be-| cannot be legislated into virtue, nor frightened 
come living testimonies to them, and they | into it, nor argued into it. They must be 
become living testimony-bearers. It is this/ brought into it by Love; and this is the Gos- 
which imparts to these testimonies all their pel way,” and this is the power to which 
vitality, and all their practical value in the| Friends’ Discipline looks, when its Spirit is 
improvement of the heart, and in the work of | rightly regarded. 
individual righteousness. 3 “There are many things law can do. It 

Now, is this desirable object to be attained | can define virtue, forbid vice, and punish crime. 
by Law or by Love? By the stern authority | [t can lay its hand on the offender, and bring 
of parental command, and the cold disci-| him to the bar of justice. It can fine him, 
plinary regulations of Society? or by the| imprison him, torture him, banish him, kill 
sweet influences of kindness and affection,|him. But there is one thing it cannot do: it 
patiently and prayerfully laboring to draw|cannot reform him. It cannot change his 
them, by the tender cords of love, to see the| heart. It cannot secure his future obedience 

beauty and consistency of what is proposed | ___ 
= their observance, and voluntarily to adopt 

It 


oo 





*See New York Independent, lst mo. 2d, 1868, 
page 5, ** Law and Love.”’ 
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to its enactments. In a word, law cannot 
produce virtue. It has no power to make sin 
loathsome, or virtue lovely. It exhausts itself 
upon the conduct, and cannot touch the / e «rt.” 
Here we see the impotency of mere dis- 
ciplinary action as a law—* complaining to 
Meeting,” “dealing with,” “ disowning”’—it 
cannot reform; it cannot change the heart. 
A mightier reformatory power is required. 
That power is love. Under its holy influence, 
how much can be done, one for another. The 
heart is reached, tendered, subdued. “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Love God; 
love man. On these two commandments 
hang all the law; and to these, Friends’ Dis- 
cipline eminently has regard, as being what | move the sword, because he (G. F.) desired it 
comprehend our three-fold duties of lite: our | done, but said, “Wear it as long as thou 
duty to ourselves, to our fellow creatures, and | canst William,” knowing full well, that the 
to our Creator. power of God, which was operating upon him, 
The true system of Society government, if| would in due time, when all was prepared, 
so it may be called, may be seen in that | cause it to drop off by its own weigh. It is 
which we profess to imitate, and which im-| for want of faith in this spiritual power, that 
parts to it all its efficiency for good, namely: | disciplinary action is so frequently resorted 
the Divine government. This is all in love, | to, to hasten God’s work; and it then pro- 
kindness, forbearance, and patience, recogniz- | duces darkness and confusion. 
ing the freedom of the will, acting solely for 
the good of the governed, and for the restora- 
tion of the disobedient to virtue and goodness. 
Notwithstanding the Divine power exists, 
as we believe, to enforce obedience to the will 
or law of the Most High, were such exercise of 
his power compatible with that wise condition 
of freedom of choice in which He has thought 
it right to place and leave man in this proba- 
tionary state; He yet permits him to go on 
in his course of sin, if he wills to do so, mani- 
festly regarding his evil example of less in- 
jury to the human family than would be an 
arbitrary interference with individual free- 
dom, from which arises individual responsi- 
bility, and individual accountability. Here 
is indicated the perfection of government of 
man as he is. Connect with this the fact, 
that in order to secure consistent action and 
permanent improvement, the heart must be 
reached and influenced—a “clean heart” 
created, and a “right spirit” renewed—so 
that in the Divine government, a person is 
made to feel and know that a ‘thing which he 
is called upon and invited to forsake is wrong 
and hurtful; and when, through this affec- 
tionate invitation, he becomes prepared to 
make the sacrifice required, it is a free-will 
offering, and an acceptable one to God— 
whereas, if any thing is relinquished by a 
person who cannot be brought to see that it 
is any way wrong or hurtful, but who aban- 
dons it merely in compliance with the desire of 
another, or through fear of the Discipline, it 
may be a sacrifice to such person, or to the 
Discipline, or to Society organization, but it 
is no sacrifice to principle or to truth; and 


the heart of such person is in no .wa 
spiritually improved. Indeed, there is every 
probability .that it may be injured there. 
by; for he has yielded obedience in a matter 
of conceived duty, to something besides the 
light or voice of God in the soul, and there 
is great danger of his being less able to know 
and follow the true guide, which alone can 
lead him to take straight steps in all things, 
and impart to him the power to do so. [ 
speak of those who are of an age to be sensi. 
ble of their responsibility to God. 

This principle was instructively recognized 
by George Fox, in what is related respecting 


































vine government, society should accord in- 
dividual freedom and the fullest liberty to all 
its members, short of permitting them to in- 
trude upon the just rights and privileges of 
others, as drunkeness, gaming, and all im- 
moral, unjust and sinful actions and practices 
manifestly do. Our Society recognizes a 
bond of reciprocal obligations. One of the 
obligations of the Society is, that the poor 
and their children are to be assisted, and 
if need be, supported and educated. The re- 
ciprocal obligations of each member is, to 
avoid every thing which would lead to pov- 
erty. But drunkenness and gaming are the 
high roads to want. Hence, besides the Gos- 
pel requirements to endeavor to reclaim and 
restore one who indulges in such practices, 
as being deeply injurious to himself and to 
those connected with and dependent upon 
him, there are additional inducements for 
labor by the Society ; because any such prac- 
tices are liable to bring a tax upon it for the 
support of an impoverished family, from 
which it has a clear right to protect itself; 
and if the offender refuses to be reclaimed 
and restored by moral suasion, the Society 
possesses the undoubted right to separate him 
from the organization. So with dishonesty, 
theft, and every species of wickedness and 
sin. They degrade humanity, and inflict a 
positive evil upon society, both religious 
and civil, from which it possesses the un- 
questionable right to protect itself, the relig- 
ious by a separation of the irreclaimable 
offender, so as to be free from further re- 
sponsibility. 


Wm. Penn’s sword. He did not tell him to re: 


Now, in accordance with the plan of Di-. 
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But, where there is no manifest immorality, 
wickedness, or wrong, the members of the So- 
ciety should be left free from Disciplinary ac- 
tion, by which is meant, “dealing with as 
offenders,” so that if they cannot be brought 
to acknowledge and condemn their conduct 
“as an offence,” they are to be disowned, 
and thus the “offenders” to recive, as it is too 
generally understood, the censure and rebuke 
of Society. 

In relation to marriage, those of our mem- 
bers were formerly “ offenders,” and were to 
be disowned, if they could “not be brought 
toa due sense of their error, and to make a 
satisfactory acknowledgment for the same.* 

1. Who “join in marriage with such as 
are not in membership with us.” 

2. Who “join in marriage in any other 
way than with the consent of the Monthly 
Meeting.”t 

3. Who were “parents or guardians, and 
consented to the marriage of their children, 
aud those members of Society under their 
care, in a manner contrary to our established 
order.” * 

4. For being “ present at the marriage of a 
it accomplished contrary to our or- 
der.” 

5. For being “present at the entertain- 
ment given upon such occasion.”§ 

Here was clearly an official interference with 
the members’ just rights and privileges, in that 
in which there was no immorality ; for it could 
not be morally wrong for an individual to 
marry a person he loved, and in every respect 
suitable, only that she did not belong to 
the Society he did; nor for the parent to be 
present with him, and more particularly with a 
daughter, on so important an occasion. Great 
caution was urged, too, in permitting such to 
retain their right of membership, even when 
disposed to acknowledge their offence. The 
Discipline said: “It is directed, that if any 
of our members join in marriage with such 
as are not in membership with us, or in any 

other way than with the consent of the Monthly 
Meeting, they should be dealt with, and if 
not brought to a sense of their error, dis- 
owned. And in all cases, Monthly Meetings 
are enjoined to exercise deliberate caution 
and circumspection in relation to the reinstate- 
ment of such; a religious conviction of the 
error of their conduct being the alone proper 
ground upon which they should be received, 
it ought to be satisfactorily demonstrated by 
a conduct and conversation of the parties, 




































* Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, edition 
1821, page 40. 


TIb. page 39. 
tIb. page 33, 
§ Ib. page 33. 


corresponding with such conviction ; for which 
purpose, sufficient time should be allowed be- 
fore an acknowledgment be received.”* 
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Many could not conscientiously condemn 


their conduct and make such an acknowledg- 
ment of their error as was required by the 
Discipline, and the consequence was that large 
numbers of worthy young Friends of both 
sexes were disowned ; more, perhaps for many 
years, than for all other subjects put together. 
When I was traveling by private conveyance 
through the Western country in 1863, on a 
mission of Gospel love as | believed, it was 
a very common occurrence, that a person would 
say in conversation, perceiving [ was a 
Friend, “ My father was a Friend, and was 
disowned for ‘ marrying out.’ 
say he was sorry, for he loved my mother, 
and she was a good woman. 
loved Friends, and mother was sorry he had 
to be disowned, and we are always glad for 
Friends to come to our house.” 
perhaps more frequently, it was the mother 
that had been a Friend, and disowned for 
“marrying out,” but the same reason was 
always given why they could not say they were 
sorry, and a like regard for Friends was ex- 
pressed, and regret that the parent was sepa- 
rated from the Society. 


He could not 


But he always 


Sometimes, 


Happily, a change has since been made in 


this respect; but what a loss the Society sus- 
tained by these provisions of the Discipline! 
A most valued and observing aged Friend 
once said in a Yearly Meeting, at which I 
was present, referring to the offspring of such 
marriages, that “there were more precious 
lambs outside of the Society enclosure, 
bleating after the flock, than there were with- 
in it.” 


No doubt all was done in sincerity and in 


accordance with what was then believed to be 
right and best. 
to in no disposition whatever to find fault, 
but in order that we may draw practical in- 
struction from the lesson so impressively 


And reterence is made there- 


taught, by observing the consequences of fail- 
ing to recognize the true relation of the or- 
ganization to its members—which is to leave 
them free from Disciplinary action or disown- 
ment, wherever there is no manifest immorality, 
wickedness, or wrong. 

The care and concern of the Society for its 
members should develop in love, not law— 
should depend upon a watchful and protecting 
guardianship. previous to the act, more than 
upon Disciplinary action after it. Let the 
advice, entreaties and affectionate care under 
religious concern by individual members, in 
the love and tenderness with which true Gos- 








* Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, edition 
1821, pages 39 and 40. . 
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pel concern will be accompanied, be full and 
strong against even the appearance of evil, 
and against whatever may possess ground for 
apprehension to be of a hurtful tendency ; 
showing the parties wherein such danger ex- 
ists; and while recognizing their freedom, 
show them the consequent responsibility, and 
affectionately endeavor, by enlightening their 
understandings, to keep them clear from what 
it is believed might injuriously affect them. 
Here is a wide field of useful labor, the labor- 
ers in which are sure to be blessed, since every 
sincere effort to do good will do good, at least 
to those who make such effort ; and their work 
will often be blessed also. They will com- 
mand the respect and kind feeling of those 
even who may not be at once convinced and 
see it right to comply freely with their 
wishes; and their labors would be like 
“ Bread cast upon the waters, found after 
many days.” 

It has been significantly said, that “the 
world is ever repeating itself.” In noth- 
ing is this more true than in the repeated 
efforts used in different ages of the world to 
force men to be good, or to comply with cer- 
tain requisitions of the Church ; and to pun- 
ish in some way those who will not conform 
to church requirements. By the rack, the 
stake, and the halter, how many innocent 
victims have suffered martyrdem by church 
authority, in its efforts to force them to be of 
the “true faith,” or in punishment of their 
“heresy.” And how many have been im- 
prisoned in dungeons, some dying from priva- 
tions and exposure, for not conforming to 
church dogmas-and requirements, when they 
had not violated any principles of the strictest 
morality, or of Christian duty. 

Friends, in the early rise of the Society, 
having suffered so severely under a treatment 
of this character, it might have been natur- 
ally ies and expected that they would ex- 
ercise the keenest vigilance, and maintain, to 
the fullest degree, the feeling of Christian 
charity and toleration, so as to secure their 
members from “church punishment and cen- 
sure,” where there was no clear practical vio- 
lation of right, or some moral principle. But 
as we have seen in the case of marriage, and 
shall also see in regard to music, this just ex- 
pectation has not been realized. The same 
thing is repeated in them. It is so much 
easier to the natural will to apply law than 
love, foree than affection, “complaining to 
meeting” and disownment, than humble, pa- 
tient, earnest effort and prayer for restoration 
and preservation. Thus, where one religious 
sect used to fine and burn, another imprison 
and hang, Friends have been known to “ deal 
with” and “disown,” and thereby impose what 
is understood to be “church censure,” for no 
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moral wrong, in the same spirit and with the 
same object. But such proceedings being 
wholly against its spirit, are from no fault of 
the Discipline, or at least only so far as it 
admits of disownment where there has been 
no crime, or breach of morality. They arise 
from the weakness of erring humanity, re- 
ating itself in all ages and sects; and from 
Sedtiag outward instead of inward for power 
to do good to our fellow creatures, which 
wer is alone the reign of the love of God 
in the soul. Unsanctified persons are too fre 
quently placed in administrative offices, and 
these are not careful to seek a preparation 
and qualification for the important duties en- 
trusted to them! Oh! if these would only 
practically remember the assurance, “:f any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upraideth 
none, and it shall be given him,” what a bless- 
ing it would be to them and to the Society ! 

A meeting can bestow upon its officers ora 
committee no power to do gopd. 
pointment of a member does not, and cannot, 
change his heart. He possesses no more 
power for accomplishing the Divine purposes 
after such appointment, than before. Only so 
far as the spirit of God acts through him 
can he effect his purposes, or work righteous- 
ness. It is individual eulightenment, indi- 
vidual concern, individual labor, individual 
spirit-foree, under Divine influence and 
guidance, which aecomplizh the good done in 
‘meetings, or by committees, or officers. When 
a meeting is favored with a number of spirit- 
ually-minded members, their united influence 
will possess a power not scen, nor heard, but 
felt, which will be irresistible, for it is the 
power of God. The only advantage a com- 
mittee possesses in treating with one who has 
made a breach of Discipline, and of course a 
breach of right, is, that those appointed pos- 
sess that evidence of having the confidence of 
the meeeing, and they will thereby be more 
likely to have the respect and confidence of 
the individual under their care, and cause 
what they may say or require to have more 
place in his mind. 

When the Society assumes authoritatively, to 
prescribe a mode of family proceeding, gov- 
ernment, or restraint, for parents to exercise 
over their children, it is repeating the practice 
of the priests and clergy, to draw obedience to 
them, and their requisitions, instead of the Di- 
vine principle or spirit of Truth in the indi- 


vidual soul, which will guide into a/J Truth, . 


and regulate all things in accordance with 
the Divine mind ; and this, Society, priest, or 
clergy, or any thing outward, can never do. 
Such proceeding draws away from God, the 
fountain of light, life, and power, and is 
always hurtful. The effort should be, in 
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order for true spiritual health, to draw to | Thy care over me is infinitely greater than all 
Him, and obedience to His law; for the | the care I can take for myself. His depend- 
work is His, and the power His, that to Him | ence is utterly vain who casteth not all his 
may be all the glory. care upon thee. 

Bring my will, O Lord, into true and un- 
alterable subjection to thine, and do with me 
what thou pleasest; for whatever is done by 
thee cannot but be good. If thou pourest 
thy light upon me, and turnest my night into 
day, blessed be thy name; and if thou leavest 
me in darkness, blessed also be thy name: if 
thou exaltest me with the consolatiuns of thy 
Spirit, or humblest me under afflictions, still 
may thy holy name be forever blessed ! 

Christ—Let this, O my son, be the pre- 
vailing temper of thy spirit, if thou wouldst 
live in union with me: thou must be as ready 
to suffer as to rejoice, as willing to be poor 
and needy as to be full and rich. 

Disciple—Lord, I will freely suffer, for thy 
sake, whatever affliction thou permittest to 
come upon me: I will indifferently receive 
from thee sweet and bitter, joy and sorrow, 
good and evil. For all that befalleth me, | 
will thank the love that prompts the gift, and 
reverence the hand that confers it. Keep me 
only from sin, and I will fear neither death 
nor hell: cast me not off forever, nor blot my 
name out of the book of life, and no tribu- 
lation shall have power to hurt me. 

Christ—The more truly thou disposest 
thyself to suffer, the more wisely dost thou 
act, and the greater will be thy recompense. 
By fortitude and habitual suffering, the 
severest evils are disarmed of their sting. 
Say not, “I cannot brook this injury from 
such a man; and the injury itself is what | 
ought not to bear; for he has done me 
irreparable wrong, and reproached me for evil 
that never entered my thoughts. From any 
other person I could have bore it without 
emotion; and there are many things that 
it is fit I should suffer.” These are fool- 
ish distinctions, founded only on the nature 
of the offense, and the relation of the person 
who commits it, but regard not the virtue of 
patience, nor by whom it will finally be 
crowned. 

He is not patient who will suffer but a 
certain degree of evil, and only from particu- 
And if thy consolation also be withdrawn, let | lar persons. The truly patient man considers 
thy will and righteous probation of me be to| not by whom his trials come, whether by his 
me as the highest comfort; for “ thou wilt not | superior, his equal, or his inferior; whether by 
always chide, neither wilt thou keep thine | the good and holy, or by the impious and the 
anger forever !” wicked. But whatever be the adversity that 

Christ—Son, suffer me always to dispose of | befals him, however often it is renewed, or by 
thee according to my will; for that which is | whomsoever it is administered, he receives all 
most profitable and expedient for thee is| with thankfulness, as from the hand of God, 
known only to me. Thy thoughts are the | and esteems it great gain. There is no suffer- 
thoughts of a man, and partial affections per- | ing, be it ever so small, that is patiently en- 
vert thy judgment. dured for the sake of God, which will not 

Disciple—Lord, all thy words are truth! | be honored with his acceptance and blessing. 




























From “ Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 


WITH CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A’*KEMPIS. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


Disciple—W hatever I can desire or con- 
ceive as essential to my peace cannot be 
the production of the world, and in this 
world let me not seek it. If all- the 
good of the present life was within my 
reach, and I had both liberty and capacity 
for its enjoyment, I know that it is not only 
changeable and evanescent, but is bounded by 
the grave. Thy full consolation and perfect 
delight, therefore, O my soul, are to be found 
only in God, the comfort of the poor, and the 
exaltation of the humble. Wait a little 
while, wait with patience for the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine promise, which cannot fail, 
and thou shalt enjoy the plenitude of good in 
heaven. By the pursuit of earthly and finite 
good, thou losest that which is celestial and 
infinite; use this world, therefore, as “a pil- 
grim and a stranger,” and make only the next 
the object of desire. 

It is impossible thou shouldst be satisfied 
with temporal good, because thou wert not 
formed for it; and thovgh all that the crea- 
tures comprehend was in thy possession, thou 
wouldst be still unblessed. It is in the Crea- 
tor, the supreme God alone that all blessed- 
ness consists; not such as is extolled and 
sought after by the foolish lovers of the 
world, but such as the faithful Christian 
admires and sighs for; such as the pure in 
heart, whose “ conversation is in heaven,” are 
sometimes permitted to foretaste. 

How vain and transient is all human com- 
fort! how substantial and permanent that 
which is derived from the Spirit of Truth 
living and ruling in the soul! The regenerate 
man continually turneth to Jesus, the com- 
forter within him, and eaith, “Be present 
with me, Lord Jesus! in all places, and at all 
times. May I find consolation in being wil- 
ling to bear the want of all human comfort. 
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If therefore thou desirest to obtain victory, 
make ready for the battle. The crown of 
a cannot be received where there has 
een no suffering. If thou refuse to suffer, 
thou refusest to be crowned; but if thou wish 
to be crowned, thou must fight manfully, and 
suffer patiently: without labor, none can ob- 
tain rest; and without contending, there can 
be no conquest. 

Disciple—O Lord! make that possible to 
me by grace which I find impossible by 
nature. Thou knowest that I can bear but 
little, and by the lightest adversity am soon 
overwhelmed. Grant that every tribulation 
and chastisement may be welcome, yea, even 
desirable to me, for thy name’s sake! 

Diseiple.—I will “ confess my transgressions 
unto the Lord,” and acknowledge my infirm- 
ity. How small are the afflictions by which I 
am often cast down, and plunged in sorrow! 
I resolve to act with fortitude, but by the 
slightest evil am confounded and distressed. 
From the most inconsiderable events, the 
most grievous temptations rise against me; 
and while I think myself established in 
security and peace, the smallest blast, if 
it be sudden, hath power to bear me down. 

Behold, therefore, O Lord! my abject state, 
and pity the infirmity which thou knowest in- 
finitely better than myself! Have mercy 
upon me, that I sink not; that the deep may 
not swallow me up forever! Soaptam I to fall, 
and so weak and irresolute in the resistance 
of my passions, that I am continually driven 
back in the path of life, and covered with 
confusion in thy sight. Though sin does not 
obtain the full consent of my will, yet the 
assaults of it are so frequent, and so violent, 
that I am often weary of living in perpetual 
conflict. My corruption and weakness are 
experimentally known: for the evil thoughts 
that rush upon me take easy possession of my 
heart, but are with difficulty driven out 
again. 

O that thou, the mighty God of Israel, the 
zealous lover of faithful souls, wouldst look 
down with compassion on the labors and sor- 
rows of thy servant, and perfect and fulfil his 
desire of reunion with thee. Strengthen me 
with heavenly fortitude, lest the old man, 
this miserable flesh, which is not yet brought 
under subjection to the Spirit, should prevail 
and triumph over me: against him I am 
bound to struggle, as long as I breathe in this 
fallen life. 

Alas! what is this life, which knows no 
intermission of distress and sorrow! where 
snares are laid, and enemies rise, both behind 
and before; on the right hand and on the 
left! While one tribulation is departing, 
another cometh on ; and before the adversary 
is withdrawn from one severe conflict, he sud- 


denly sounds a new alarm! And can a life 
life this, thus embittered with distress, thy 
filled with corruption, and subject to such g 
variety of evils, be the object of desire? Cap 
it even deserve the name of life, when it jg 
continually teeming with plagues and pains 
that terminate in death? Yet it is still loved 
and desired ; and many place their whole con. 
fidence in it, and seek their supreme happi- 
ness from it. 

The world, indeed, is frequently reproached 
for its deceitfulness and vanity; but while 
carnal affections govern the heart, it is not 
easily forsaken. It is both loved and hated 
by those who have neither inclination nor 
power to leave it: “the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” being 
the offspring of the world, love it as their 
parent; but as these bring forth pain and 
misery, they bring forth also, in union with 
them, disgust and hatred of the world. But 
alas! while the soul is devoted to the 
delights of sin, the love of the world still 
prevails ; and because she is a stranger to the 
joys of the Spirit, and hath neither tasted nor 
conceived the transcendant sweetness of com- 
munion with God, she still adheres to the 
world, and notwithstanding her manifold dis- 
appointments, still hopes to find pleasures hid- 
den under thorns. 

Those only who live to God in the continual 
exercise of faith and love, of patience, humility, 
resignation, and obedience, obtain the con- 
quest of the world; and enjoy those Divine 
comforts that are promised to every soul that 
forsakes all to follow Christ: and those only 
truly discern how grievously the lovers of the 
world are mistaken; and in how, many 
various ways they are defrauded of happiness, 
and left destitute and wretched. 

(To be continued.) 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The enclosed articles on the subject: of 
the “Indians” have already appeared in 
“ Friends’ Review.” 

I would have forwarded duplicates of them 
to the Intelligencer as soon as they could 
have been copied, but the supervention of a 
five weeks sickness, occasioned a delay which 
I much regretted. 

I did not write these articles for sensational 
purposes, but to disseminate among our mem- 
bers information, which many among us are 
much in need of. Their expositions, derived 
from official documents, would constitute 4 
condensed record, to which historical refer- 
ence may hereafter be made in vindication of 
the Red Man against his calumniators. 

It is doubtless owing to this want of cor- 
rect information, that some Friends enter- 
tain sentiments upon the Indian question not 
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comporting with the high moral purity of our 
rofession. 

And why should it not be so? Our opin- 
jons upon such subjects are formed, or much 
modified by the current literature with which 
we are most familiar; and if that source of 
intelligence is impure, our moral sentiments 
are liable to be correspondingly degraded. 
It was in part for the enlightenment of this 
class that the essays were written, but more 
especially for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion; that they might be guarded against the 
vitiated public sentiment now prevalent in 
our land, respecting the extinction of the In- 
dian race, and the appropriation of their 
lands to our own use. GipEon F Rost. 

Greenvale, L. I., 2d mo., 1868. 


THE INDIANS. 
NO. I. 


The government and its citizens are main- 
ly responsible for the present and recent In- 
dian wars, the causes of which may be stated 
as follows : 

First, The United States government and 
om have taken possession of large tracts of 

ndian territory, have opened highways, built 

and are building railroads, and are destroy- 
ing the buffalo and other game, upon which 
the Indians mainly depend for subsistence ; 
that the whites are getting possession of their 
land by stealth or fraud, or force, and being 
increasingly hemmed in, their supply of but- 
falo meat must eventually fail; and that they 
might as well die now, in defending their 
rights, as to perish eventually by lingering 
starvation. 

Second. They allege that our government 
has in numerous instances neglected to fulfil 
its treaty stipulations in regard to the pay- 
ment of annuities, furnishing farming uten- 
sils, &c.; and that their annuities if even- 
tually paid, are so long deferred that they 
have suffered intensely on that account. 

Third. They allege that the Indian agents, 
appointed by. government, one of whom is 
allotted to each of the several tribes, together 
with the contractors who furnish the goods, 
conspire together to defraud the Indians, so 
that in many instances they realize but a 
small part of the money and goods which are 
their due. 

In relation to the first allegation, its truth- 
fulness is too evident to need further testi- 
mony. There are now two railroads east of 
the mountains in course of construction, 
and two more projected. An Indian Chief, 
at a recent conference with the peace commis- 
sioners, stated that about fifteen years ago 
some white men came among them, and 
agreed to give many years annuity for the 


land over which the railroad was to be built; 
on account of which they received two an- 
nuities, since which they had not seen nor 
heard from them. Excepting this one in- 
stance, it does not appear that either of the 
railroad companies have made any compen- 
sation for land they have taken possession 
of. The value of this right of way would 
now be estimated at millions of dollars, for 
which, from what appears, they have not paid 
the rightful owners a dollar, except the two 
annuities stated. 

In regard to the second series of com- 
plaints, the investigating committee appointed 
by government fully established the truth of 
the Indians’ allegations. By a treaty with the 
Yankton tribe or nation, they ceded a large 
tract of their best land; the government 
agreeing to spend ten thousand dollars in 
building and furnishing school-houses, and 
maintaining one or more schools, and for 
training the Indians in letters, agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and house-wifery. 

Upon investigation, it appeared that no 
school-house had been built, nor a step taken 
towards fulfiling this part of the treaty, al- 
though seven years had elapsed since the 
stipulation was entered into. The agent 
writes: ‘“ Often and bitterly do they complain 
that their Great Father has forgotten his 
promises.” 

At acouncil opened by a chief of this tribe, 
he delivered the following speech : “ Friends, 
my people are friendly to the white man. 
Our Great Father promised us money, a 
school-house, and a blacksmith shop; I have 
seen neither. .... My young men, squaws 
and children are starving, The black spots 
you see on the hills before you, are the graves 
of my people. The Indian stands as upon a 
snow bank; the sun of prosperity shining 
brightly for others, but it is: gradually melt- 
ing away our support, and by and by all will 
be gone.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel McDermott says, in 
relation to the Indians on the Truckee and 
Walker river reservations, “ Upon an inves- 
tigation of the treatment of the Indians by 
the agent, I am really surprised to know 
that they have borne all their impositions so 
patiently. Last year twenty five thousand 
dollars was appropriated for the purpose of 
cultivating the Truckee and Walker river 
reserves. The money has disappeared, and 
not one pound of anything has been raised on 
either reserve for the Indians.” 

The northwest treaty commission says: 
“In the course’of our investigation, evidence 
of gross fraud in regard to government goods 
sent to the Blackfeet and other remote tribes, 
presented themselves. They have been so 
remote from remedies, and so ignorant of the 
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megns of redress, that fraud has become an es- 
tablished system of trade.” 

Senator Nesmith says: “From the per- 
sonal inspection I have given those goods, 
and on comparing them with the invoices, I 
am thoroughly convinced that the contractors 
are guilty of the most outrageous and sys- 
tematic swindling and robbery.” 

Agent Wilbur, after describing some of 
the worthless, decayed and damaged goods 
sent to the Yakama Reservation, says: “I 
think the government, in justice, owes the In- 
dians of this agency twenty thousand dollars, 
for deficiency in quality and quantity of 
goods heretofore distributed among them.” 

L. V. Bogy, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who during the brief period he held the 
office, showed himself to be the Indians’ 
friend, says: “Instances may be adduced 
where tribes have partially endured being 
plundered for years, and yet have kept their 
plighted faith to government.” 

A Yankton Chief thus pleads: “The 
agent constantly refuses to let me see the in- 
voices of the goods sent. They can write 
what they please, and then go and show it to 
my grandfather, and he thinks it is all right. 
If I had understood that I was to have been 
treated as I have been, I would never have 
signed the treaty. According to the treaty 
there is twenty thousand dollars belonging to 
the poor orphan children. I don’t know 
| what has hecome of it. When I was talking 
that way to agent Burleigh, he said he did 
not care what I said to him: that all up and 
down the Missouri river all the big men and 
gents were on his side.” 

P. Elder, formerly United States Indian 
agent, says: “ A treaty is the Indians’ Bible 
—a sacred stipulation. Indians never violate 
treaty stipulations, unless provoked by im- 
proper conduct on the part of the whites. . . . 
The combinations (for fraud) run through all 
the ramifications of superintendents, agents, 
contractors, and traders.” 

J. B. Maxfield, missionary to the Pawnees, 
says: “The present hostilities of our west- 
ern Indians were precipitated, if not caused, 
by the malpractices of government officers. 
The war with the Brulé Sioux, was occasioned 
by a wanton and unprovoked attack upon 
them by the military, instigated by an old 
corrupt agent.” 

General Sully reports a conference held in 
Fourth month last, with chiefs, representing 
a portion of several northern tribes, at which 
conference the Indians complained that they 
had left their own country ahd remained at 
peace, in order to comply strictly with their 
promises, but that of the thirty-five thousand 
dollars which was to have been paid them 
the preceding autumn, nothing had been paid 
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or sent to them. General Sully says, “ these 
complaints we found it difficult to answer,” 
and adds; “ notwithstanding their treatment 
they were disposed to remain friendly.” 

Enough has been written to show how 
manifold are the wrongs these primeval own 
ers of the great western domain have re 
ceived at the hands of the government and 
citizens of this country ; but columns more 
might be filled with similar evidences.” 

It is, however, a satisfaction to record, that 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affair 
at Washington, N. G. Taylor, is an earnest 
advocate of the rights of this people, and 
there is reason to believe that, under his en- 
ergetic supervision, an improved condition of 
these western tribes will soon be realized, 
But notwithstanding this prospective im- 
provement, the friends of the Indian should 
not abate their efforts in this interesting con- 
cern. Hostile elements are at work upon 
these vast Indian territories, against the in- 
fluence of which all the vigilance and ene 
we are capable of bringing into exercise, will 
be needed to protect them against the furious 
war-cry of extermination. 

The present and prospective railroads across 
those portions of the continent will prob- 
ably represent a capital of four hundred 
millions of dollars. Judging from what has 
occurred, the preponderating bias of these 
mighty corporations will be arrayed against 
the welfare and even the very existence of 
this oppressed race. The law passed by Con- 
gress in Third month last, prohibiting peace 
negotiations with the Indians, when consid- 
ered in connection with the fact, that large 
tracts of land, contiguous to the railroad, are 
owned by many members of the Congress 
which chartered the company, is suggestive 
of saddening considerations. G. F. 
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“THE BODY IS NOT ONE MEMBER, BUT 
MANY.”—This apostolic testimony has refer- 
ence to the body “ which is the Church,” and 
the apostle shows that in the economy of Di- 
vine wisdom each member of the body has 
assigned to it its own special place or service, 
and this specialty must be recognized if the 
harmony and beauty of the body be preserved. 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor, the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you, for God hath tempered the 
body together, having given more abundant 
honor to that part which lacked, that there 
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the members should have the same care one | requires; those mines that are richest are 
for another.” And again, quoting the same | deepest; those stars that are highest seem 


apostle, ““ As we have many members in one 
body, and all members have not the same 


smallest; the goodliest buildings have the 
lowest foundation; the more God honoreth 
men, the more they should humble them- 


office, so we, being many, are one body in|} selves; the more fruit, the lower the branch 
Christ, and every one members one of|on which it grows; pride is ever the com- 


another.” 

Through the foregoing testimony we are 
shown how close is the bond of union between 
the several members, if, indeed, we be mem- 


panion of emptiness. Oh, how full was the 
apostle, yet how low was his language of him- 
self—least of all saints, last of all apostles ; 
all that he was, he was by Divine grace.” 


In conclusion, we quote our caption—“ The 


bers of “the one body,” for then are we body is not one member, but many.” Hence 


“members one of another.” 


the need of that charity, without which all 


An acknowledgment that we occupy this gifts, even in their excellent diversity, are 
position calls us to the exercise of charity, | as nothing. 


brotherly kindness and forbearance. The ex- 


hortation “Be kindly affectioned one to| 4, 


——_—_—-—~e- 


Marnriep, Fourth month 10th, 1868, at the resi- 
nce of Lucretia Mott, under the care of the Month- 


another with brotherly love, in honor pre- | ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, of which both 


ferring one another,” if heeded, would greatly 


parties are members, Tomas C., eldest son of Ed- 
ward and Margaret S. Parrish, and Fanny, eldest 


tend to preserve the body as a perfect whole, daughter of Thomas S. and the late Elizabeth M. 
having no schism in it. In view of the ex- Cavender. 


cellency of this state, we can scarcely doubt 





, at Exeter, Berks Co., Pa., at the residence 
of Dr. Henry Tyson, on the 27th of Second month, 


the general desire for it, but we may forget | 1868, Tuomas Licutroor and Amanpa CaswELL, 


that we have a part to perform in order to 
ensure it. 


members of Exeter Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


, on the 16th of Tenth month, 1867, at the 
residence of her parents in Exst Chatham, after the 





It is well often to recur to the recorded tes- | order of the Society of Friends, Aubert L. Husparp 


timony that there are diversities of gifts, and 
that these may all be exercised under the 
direction of the same spirit, even as the one 
great controlling power directs and abilitates 
the hand and the foot to perform their differ- 
ent services, and when we find weare stumbling 
over a diversity of views or, it may be, of 


of Canaan, to Exiza Any, daughter of David L. and 
Eliza Finch. 





Diep, on the 23d of Third month, 1868, at East 
Chatham, Euiza Ayy, wife of Albert L. Hubbard, 
aged 23 years. 

Bright prospects beyond “ life’s tronbled scene,”’ 
cheered and sustained this dear sufferer, amid 
severe pains and months of affliction, during which 
not a complaint, murmur or regret was uttered, 


action, among our fellow members, let us, in- and a trusting peaceful close, affords the only con- 


stead of judging at first sight, look again and 


solation to many sorrowing friends. 
——, Third month 29th, 1868, at the residence of 


even more closely, and we will probably be | nis son-in-law, in Upper Providence, Joan PALMER, 


able to recognize in this diversity the work- 
ings of the one Eternal Spirit, who divideth 
unto each man severally as He will. 


in his 90th year, a member of Concord Monthly 
eeting, Pa, 
—, Third month 30th, 1868, Aaron Hayyvm, in 
his 81st year, a member of Concord Monthly Meet , 


“There are diversities of operations, but it ing, Pa. 


—, on the morning of Fourth mouth 7th, 1868, 


isthe same God which worketh allinall.” So Josgrxu B. Haxson, in his 63d year, a member of the 
also, “one star differeth from another star | Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


in glory,” but each has its place in the great 
Christian constellation. 

A modern writer, alluding to the relative 
position of the different members of the 


Church militant, enforces the observance of 
the Christian virtue humility, and the duty of 


“in honor preferring one another.” He says: 
“Tf thou art a vessel of gold, and thy 


brother but of wood, be not high-minded : it | 


, Fourth month 11th, 1868, at the residence 
of her son, Thomas 8S. Foulke, Gwynned Pa., 
Marta, widow of Hugh Foulke, in her 79th year. 

~—, on the 17th of First month, 1868, Carr 
Hazarp, wife of Josiah Hazard, in the 77th year of 
her age, a Minister of Cornwall Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meetings, 


——, Third month 16th, 1868, Josatuan T. Snaw, 





| in the 71st year of his age, a highly esteemed mem- 
| ber and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Ohio. 
, in Loudon Co., Virginia, on the 2th of 


is God that maketh thee to differ; the more | Third month, 1868, Georoz W. Saoemaker, of 


bounty God shows, the more humility he | Richmond, Ind., in the 48th year of his age. 
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Diep, in the city of Baltimore, on the 2d of Third | would grasp all for its own using 
month, 1868, CassanpRa CHANDLEE, widow of the grasp g. And thy, 


late Edwin Chandlee, and daughter of Rebecca and too, it is with the sense of taste, when we 


































































































































; : vn] Wint 
the late Joseph Turner, in the 36th year of her age; gather round the social board with our familig middle 
a member of Lombard Street Monthly Meeting. or friends, what grateful enjoyment we feel jp West, i 

$<» partaking of food to sustain these mortal aaa 
WReiSulgnee Anpeagreem. bodies? What desires are raised in our hearts Mhird 
USE, BUT NOT ABUSE. that for the immortal soul food may be pr uh 
IT was glad to see the article in Friends’ In- pared as well. But yet, through the impro - | 
telligencer on the evil influence of music when | use of this sense, how many have become glut o do 
improperly indulged in; it may indeed lure} tons and wine-bibbers. What crimes haye e the 
the mind from what is pure and good, and as-| been committed under the influence of stro - 9: 
sist to deaden the conscience in scenes of dis-| drink, scarcely a murder but can be ral . the 
sipation and self-indulgence, so that when its | in some way to this one source, and how m h oa 
evanescent charms have passed away, nothing | innocent must suffer with the guilty. ed 
but bitter remorse remains. But we must not, Brooklyn. ‘lin 
because of its abuse, wholly condemn it. The ‘ ¢ 
music of the heart is alluded to, to express the Minnegapouis, Minn., 3d mo. 27th, 1868, ” Z 
joy of the soul when brought out of the dark- | 7 the Biitors of Friends’ Intelligencer, se 
ness and shadow of death into the light-of the} I saw an article in the Friends’ Intell. s 
glorious gospel of peace, as it is said, “ A new | gencer of Third month 21st, in regard to the ” 
song shall be put into their mouths.” And so-called walled lakes of Iowa. The writer is | % ™ 
the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord shall | partially correct, but does not state the man- we 
return and come to Zion with songs of ever- | ner in which the principal part of the stone, - : 
lasting joy upon their heads. As it is with earth and sand, is piled up around the lakes J ™ h 
the improper use of sweet sounds and har-| of Iowa and Minnesota. Wis 
monies to the ear, so all undue indulgence in| _ When I first came to this State, some The 
what is given by our beneficent Creator to eleven years ago, my curiosity was excited 7 
gratify the senses can be the cause of great by seeing some of these lakes walled in, OF a 
evil. So with thesight ; when we look abroad high embankments around them, looking | ° 
on this beautiful earth, how exquisite is the like work of human hands, and it was the be | 
enjoyment ; and what gratitude fills the soul lief of residents generally that that was the a 
for our being placed here surrounded by so | agency which accomplished it. mete a 
much to make us happy. In the glad season| In the spring of 1858, I was visiting one ewe 
of spring when all nature is bursting into new of our beautiful lakes, “Calhoun,” about fr | 
life and budding into new beauty, what lovely three miles from here, and had the pleasure - 
sights greet the eye everywhere. The busy of Witnessing the process of forming these ” 
nest-building of each tiny bird, the quiet glad-| banks. The ice had melted away from the | 
ness of the domestic animal, and more than | shores for a considerable distance where the : 
all, the glee of the children rejoicing in their | Water was shallow, and a strong wind pre ' 
liberation from an ice-bound winter. Then vailing at the time of my ‘visit, it was drivin . 
the sights of the glorious summer with its| the ice on shore en masse, and as it push ~ 
richer foliage, its deeper green, its brightly | the huge cakes up the bank, it also pushed o 
tinted flowers, its new-mown grass and ripen- | immense quantities of sand ahead of it. The | 
ing grain. Then the autumn with its treasures | ice being about twenty inches thick, it readily t 
in orchard, and field and garden; when the| can be understood that it would necessarily f 
beautiful foliage grows more beautiful still in| push a large amount of sand. This lake, J 
its changing georgeous hues, reminding us | “ Calhoun,” is about one mile in diameter, - 
that “blessings brighten as they take their | and when this large field is put in motion its 
flight.” Then when winter’s reign commences | force is almost irresistible. At the time I P 
can. there be in the whole year a more sublime | allude to, I estimated that there were not less t 
spectacle than is afforded by the moon and| than one thousand loads of earth pushed ; 
stars shining through leafless trees on the | ashore in a space of two hours. Now let the 
snow-covered earth, so pure, so white, so wind change, and the same operation is re- 
beautifal; one can scarcely imagine while peated on another shore of the lake. Of 
gazing on such a scene that sin can dwell in| course there are seasons when there is not 
the heart of man when he sees with how much | wind enough to make any impression on the 





beauty his Almighty Father has surrounded 
him, but on the other hand, how sad is the per- 
ersion of His righteous intention; what fearful 
crimes have been committed in striving to} Above all, we must remember, life is not 
gratify the pride of the eye, in the vain desire | measured, but it is weighed ; the record is not 
for display, and in the covetous spirit that | how long, but how much. 


shores by disturbing the ice. 
Respectfully, B. L. Tayior. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ICY FLOOD. 


Winter weather is fickle in any part of the 
middle zone of the United States; but the 
West, in this particular, is regarded as sur- 

ssing the East. Seven days since, (8th of 
Rhird month,) one of the most severe snow 
storms swept, as we learn, from Central Iowa 
over Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
and on to the Atlantic. The thermometer 
on the day after the storm denoted 12° belo 
wro; and it continued cold until the middie 
of the week, when it began to moderate. 
During the two last days of the week it 
rained continuously with slight interruptions, 
filling the streams which had been very low, 
and pouring their turbid torrents into the 
great rivers, which in this latitude (41° 40’) 
were covered with ice from one and a half to 
two feet thick. Last night a noise, not alone 
of many waters, but the pitiless roar and con- 
cussion of huge masses of ice, startled and ter- 
tified many listeners. A great river, over 300 
miles long, had broken its fetters, apparently 
with one mighty throe, from its source in 
Wisconsin to its terminus in the Mississippi. 
The floating masses rush on to be caught in 
some bend of the sinuous stream: the heads 
of the column are caught, and the great mo- 
mentum of the icy ranks behind drive them 
upon the huge blocks in front: thus, for 
miles, the channel is filled to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet with pieces, thrown up 
in wild confusion. Though they are not 
frozen together, they are, apparently, as firm 
as rocks, and men and boys are out climb- 
ing over them in quest of timber, boards and 

lanks, the ruins of bridges, and fences that 
ad been swept along by the resistless power 
of the glacial flood. 

The river channel, full to the top, of im- 
movable ice, could not of course carry the 
torrents of water that were rushing in from 
every side; and the bottom lands adjoining 
the river were covered in a few hours from 
four to six feet deep. Houses were standing 
in the water, and the poor domestic animals,— 
many of them chilled by the ice-cold stream— 
perished. 

These incidents had all occurred in about 
twelve hours. A great river, unusually low, 
and under a solid mantle of ice nearly two 
feet thick, rises at least fifteen feet, overflow- 



















ing its wide intervals. Its strong chain of 


ice is broken into myriad links and piled up 
In terrific gorges, all in less than a day. 
Early in the afternoon the ominous crash 
again is heard. Men and boys hastily leave 
the solid hill; for it is soon to be borne on 
to the Father of waters. The evening twilight 
of that eventful day was as calm and _beau- 
tiful as a summer sunset. Little birds were 





twittering overhead, and the wild water fowl 
were jubilant in an iceless flood. Seldom in 
life do the events of a single day present such 
scenes of wreck and ruin, to be veiled with 
the shadows of so calm an evening. Close to 
the river, and at the foot of a high bluff, a 
family of Indians had built a winter lodge ; 
the crash of elements aroused them in the 
night, and on the morrow we found them un- 
harmed, high above the water, in quarters as 
warm and secure as they had had a day be- 
fore; to us an evidence that He who cares for 
the sparrows cares for them. 8. A 


3d mo., 1868. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
PROPHETSTOWN, Illinois. 


“Day and night, summer and winter, seed 





time and harvest, shall not fail.’ Each sue- 
ceeds the other in turn, all lovely in their 
different phases, and, while to the thoughtful 
they inspire gratitude, a sense of obligation 
settles deeper and deeper as time rolls on- 
ward. Even stern winter is grand, when the 
ice king rules with relentless sway over 


land and water. Fierce stormy winds have 
music in them, as they sweep on fulfilling the 
word of the great Supreme ; they purity the 
atmosphere, and cleanse infectious regions as 
they pass, while fleecy clouds, “a beauteous 
semblance of a flock at rest,” gather and then 
pass away, in quick or slow procession, scat- 
tering their treasures breadcast, like pearls 
and diamonds beautifying the landscape, and 
causing the embryo seed to generate, come 
to perfection, and crown the year with glad- 
ness. May it be thus with the immortal 
mind and all the gifts bestowed; though 
doomed to pass through summer’s heat, and 
winter’s cold, and all the varied changes 
meted here. May it endure all in patient 
resignation, though at times the heavens 
seem as brass and earth as bars of iron, no 
rain nor dew to nourish, no wine to cheer, 
nor oil of joy to smooth the rugged path- 
way; but the seed of life is there, watched 
over by a loving guardian, and by a hidden 
process being prepared for a more full devel- 
opment. . 

O, let us ‘watch the time, and when the 
rising sun, that lights the inner chambers of 
the heart, shines there and warms the little 
seed, its growth be not hindered, but carefully 
tended, till all we have, and are, partakes 
its nature. Then will we lead the higher 
life, commune with God, and drink of the 
crystal streams, ever flowing from the stream 
of life. 

Tis right to watch and wait, our Holy 
Leader said so ; but quite as needful to rise up 


jand work. The fig-tree that bore no fruit 


was cursed, though in the distant view so 
green that it drew the hungry toward it ; but 
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alas ’twas only leaves it bore. May ours be 
fruit that will the Father honor. His children 
bless by bringing each into his own appointed 
sphere, to act the part assigned him, using 
every talent given. In acting thus, the giver 
has his share, and the receiver’s portion is 
doubled. , 

We want such men and women now to 
enter into our ranks, who will feelingly do the 
Master’s bidding. 

And such there are among the young. 

S. Hunt. 

Third month 20th, 1868. 

THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 


In a napkin smooth and white, 
Hidden from all mortal sight, 
My one talent lies to night— 


Mine to hoard, or mine to use, 
Mine to keep, or mine to lose ; 
May I not do what I choose? 


Ah ! the gift was only lent, 
With the Giver’s known intent, 
That it should be wisely spent. 


And I know He will demand 
Every farthing at my hand, 
When I in His presence stand. 


What will be my grief and same, 
When I bear my humble name, 
And cannot repay His claim! 


One poor talent—nothing more! 
All the years that have gone o’er 
Have not added to the store. 


Some will double what they hold, 
Others add to it ten-fold, 
And pay back the shining gold. 


Would that I had toiled like them ! 
All my sloth I now condemn ; 
Guilty fears my soul o’erwhelm, 


Lord, O teach me what to do! 
Make me faithful, make me true, 
And the sacred trust renew. 


Help me, ere too late it be, 
Something yet to do for Thee, 
Thou who hast done all for me. 
— Advocate and Guardian. 
~~ 


THREE OLD SAWS. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather : 

You will soon forget to moan, 
‘* Ah! the cheerless weather !’’ 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it ? 
Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile til! rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gieam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river ! 
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For Frien4s’ Intelligencer. 
TO FRIENDS. 


“Well done, thou good and faithful ser. 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a fey 




















things, I will make thee ruler over many S 
things. ; berg 
Are we, as a people professing to be adher the ech 
ents of the principles of our forefathers in the tae | 
church, individually concerned to cultivate ya 
the talents committed to our keeping, that forty 
when the Master cometh, the greatly to be is 
— well done” may be bestowed upon The 
Are we looking deep into the recesses of ay 
our hearts for the light which will enlighten tiafe 
the understanding and be a sure guide, or enned 
are we looking back and trying to pull}... 
around us the mantle of our ancestors ? nee 
The founders of our Society were, in one... , 
respect, a proselyting people; they labored and J 
looked forward for an increase. They strove | 1 





against sin and the allurements of the world, 
and they felt after their duty and the will of God 




























in small things. The principles of the then re a 
cently established Society were not so manifest Fhe 
to the world as now, nor our testimonies 8% oa 
clearly stamped upon the minds of the peo- J... 
ple. By their obedience to the Light and Mth 
their good works, golden fruits were produced J 4... 
and many were convinced of the truth; J 4... 
through their faithfulness even the highway- ion 
man’s hand has been restrained from the com: J 
mission of crime. Po re 
Though we may now have ceased to im J | 
crease in numbers, I do not believe that our ‘ns 
mission in the world is accomplished, or that f 
there is no longer any field for active labor. inal 
Truly the harvest is abundant, and if our | > 
principles were lived up to they would not be J ; 
unavailing. ine 
As T. H. S., whose articles I have read a 
with interest, has well said, “it is a subject of li | 
constant regret that some of our small meet- gre: 
ings the young, especially, seldom attend, and J } ~ 
take so little interest in them,” I think the frot 
fault may be found in our midst. We meet for J J. 
an hour once or twice a week, and when a liv 
sembled perhaps no one feels called upon to f |, 
utter a word of counsel or encouragement, ' 
and out of meeting are we not prone to let = 
our farms, our workshops or our merchandiz J | 
engross too large a share of our thoughts and i 
conversation ? to 





I welcome with hope the institution of 
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first-day Schools, and trust they may be in- 
gotives to direct the mind to things of a sub- 
dantial character. The young mind grasps 
ser knowledge, and if it cannot be found at 
jome or within the pale of society, it is apt to 

abroad in pursuit of it, and I think we 








legibly ; while a few of the more advanced in 
Arithmetic express a desire to learn how to 
keep their own accounts. Within the last 
two weeks, nearly all of them have leit 
school to engage in farm-work ; a vacation of a 
month has been given, and we confidently 


im 
ihould do something to meet the demands and | expect that on the first of Fifth month a large 
yants in this respect. A FRIEND. school of boys and girls will be in attendance. 
2 There is no better way to improve and 
EE? Se elevate the freed people of the South than to 
nful ae ,THE FREEDMEN. aid them in obtaining an education suited to 
oe BY 8. M. JANNEY. : their condition. The Federal Government 
. a FE At the request of Capt. S. B. Smith, the | has judiciously bestowed upon the Freedmen 
. ae agent of the Freedman’s Bureau at Lees-| the elective franchise, which is found to be in- 
© adhen § 8 Va., I have recently paid a visit to | dispensable for their protection, and for the 
7 the theschool for colored people taught in that | sa‘ety of other *union men in the Southein 
ultives lace by Caroline Thomas of Philadelphia. | States. In order that this high privilege may 
1g, that | found it in a flourishing condition, about | be exercised so as to ensure to themselves 
~ be fatty pupils being in attendance, most of them | and to the nation the greatest benefit, they 
upon | Muldren. must be educated and taught to think for 
“Up t The exercises of the school in Spelling, | themselves. The use of the ballot is itself 
— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography| one means of educating a community and 
lighten md Grammar, were very interesting and /| elevating them in the social scale, and the 
ide. @ utisfactory. I have seldom, if ever, wit-| most important requisites for its proper 
to pull nssed more readiness “and accuracy than| exercise are honesty of purpose and true 
9 Pur | vere exhibited in most of the answers given. | patriotism. ’ 
in one | me of the pupils, who were from seven to| Our experience of late years has taught us 
red and § Nue years old, answered promptly a variety | that the most intelligent men, when actuated 
- strove | “questions in Geography, and designated on | by ambitious motives and corrupted by the 
world | % outline map the different countries and | exercise of arbitrary power, are the most 
of God | tes, with their rivers and chief towns. | dangerous. Some of us can adopt the lan- 
nen tl They said a good lesson in Grammar, and | guage of William Penn, who, when he was 
‘anifer 4 parsed sentences with remarkable readiness, | taunted for keeping company with such a 
nies il The government of the school was excellent, | “ simple people” as the Friends, replied, “ I 
he peo- aod the general appearance of the pupils im- confess I have made it my choice to _relin- 
it and § Pressed me favorably. _ | quish the company of those that are ingeni- 
deal This school and another at Waterford, in | ously wicked, to converse with those that are 
truth: | &8 county, are supported by the Friends’ | more honestly simple. 
shway. | “0ciation of Philadelphia for the aid and Many of the Freedmen are “ honestly sim- 
‘e com | ‘e¥ation of Freedmen, and the contributors | ple,” but they have a capacity for acquiring 
may rest assured that their liberality is well | knowledge, and evince a desire for it such as L 
to jn | “stowed. The school at Waterford, under | have never before witnessed among an illiter- 
at our | We tuition of Sarah Ann Steer, is said to he | ate people. It is very rare indeed for a white 
r that | "ety Well conducted, and I regret that I| person of mature age and ignorant of letters 
labor, | % not able to speak of it frcm personal ob-| to make an effort to learn to read or write, 
if our | *tvation. ; ; yet there are many thousands of adults 
not be |, Lhe school at Lincoln in this county, | among the colored people who have learned 
frmerly taught by Isabella Skillman, and | to read and write since their emancipation. \ 
» read | "ore recently by Alice Duvall, is supported| The munificent contributions of the North- 
soot of by an association of Friends on Long Island. | ern people and their benevolent efforts in this 
all It has been well taught, and has proved a| field of labor are worthy of commemoration, 
dand | sat blessing tomany. During tl.e winter it | and doubtless will have a better reward than 
1k the | "88 composed mostly of men, and numbered human praise. : 
ect for | “0m forty to fifty. Some of them walked | Some of the contributors have expressed 
en as | *veral miles to attend it, and two of them, | the sentiment that it is now time to withdraw 
on to | ving ‘at a distance of nearly seven miles, their support and leave the colored people to 
sment, 4 "ere regular attendants. — ; help themselves, in order that they may learn 
to let Their progress in their studies was gen- self-reliance. — ; 
.sdie trally encouraging, and some of them showed ; After a deliberate consideration of the sub- 
‘sand | “markable aptness in the acquisition of'| ject, I have come to the conclusion that an 
knowledge. ‘The great aim with many seems | entire withdrawal of support from the colored 
on of | be to learn to read the Bible, and to write | schools during the present year, would cause 
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many of them to be relinquished, and might 
prove disastrous to the cause we have at heart. 


The freed people are mostly poor and many of 


them thriftless, a state which naturally re- 
sults from their former condition of slavery. 
‘They look up to the school teachers as friends 
and counsellors, and it appears to me that a 
gradual diminution of the aid afforded would 


be much better than its sudden and entire | 


withdrawal. 


tinued. 


We have reason to hope that, within a few 
years, legal provision will be made in the| with innumerable glowing sparks. 
Southern States for the education of all| puffing quite regularly about once a second, 
classes in free schools, and then there will be! with a strong constant blast, which kept upg 
no further need, of assistance from other | column of flame filled with flying cindersty 


States for this purpose. 





(From the Loudon Times.) 
A NEW VOLCANO IN NICARAGUA, 


On the 14th of November last a new vol- 
cano broke out in Nicaragua, about eight 
leagues to the east of the city of Leon, on &| ders went up in blazing, halftfused masse 
crowded line of volcanoes running through | from one to three feet through, and after 
the State parallel with the Pacific coast. 1t| ascending an immense height came rattling 
commenced about 1 o’clock in the morning, | down upon the cone, hardened, striking with 
with a succession of explosions which were| a clinking metallic sound. After daylight 


very distinctly felt and heardat Leon. These | the red appearance of the cone changed toa 
explosions opened a fissure through the earth’s | bluish-black. 


crust about half a mile in length, running | 
from the old fissure in a south-west direction, | o 
and about midway between the extinct vol- | 
canoes of Las Pilas and Orota, they being | from the other, and evidently communicated 
two of the numerous cones which stud the | 
Before daylight on the 
morning of the 14th fire was seen issuing from 
The ex- 
plosions continued irregularly during the 
whole time that the volcano was in a state of 
eruption, sometimes in rapid succession, and 


ancient fissure. 


the new volcano in various places. 


at other times at intervals of half an hour 
Low rumbling sounds were heard almos¢ in 
cessantly. 


a thousand feet apart, the one on the south 
western extremity discharging perpendicular 


ly, and the other shooting out towards the 
north-east at an angle of 45 degrees from the 
perpendicular. The flame from these two 


craters steadily increased in size and height 


while jets of flame and slighter discharges 
were emitted from two or three other side 


fissures. 


On the morning of November 22, I rode 
out to the new volcano for the purpose of 
observing it more closely, though [ had seen 
_ad heard it, and felt the concussions very 

lainly each day and night from Leon. The 

t view which I obtained of it on this oc- 


In most neighborhoods they| up entirely by the falling cinders, to th 
could probably pay part of the expense of 
supporting the schools, and would cheerfully 
do so if the same class of teachers were con- 


In the course of a few days two 
craters were opened on the new fissure, about 


| casion was before daylight, from a mountaj 
| summit about one mile to the north-west of the 
fissure and at right angles with it. The majy 
crater at the right hand was actively at wo 

throwing out flames and half-meltedcindey 
| through a circular orifice about 60 feet jp 
| diameter, which was constantly filled to ig 
utmost capacity with the mingled contentsg 
the fiery realms below. A regular cone, buik 

























height of about 200 feet, had already formed 
around the crater. The rim and throat of th 
| cone were white with heat, while the outsid 
| was red-hot half-way down, and the remaindg 

black, but still glistening down to its bag 
it was 












the height of about 500 feet above the mouth 
of the crater. Irregular explosions occurred 
at intervals varying from ten to thirty mip 
utes, increasing the force and volume of the 
discharges, and sending their contents far 

. S : es r up 
into the black rolling‘tlouds above. The cin 

































The left-hand crater was shooting out 
blique discharges of fiame and cinders of a 
similar character, at an angle of 45 degrees 
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with it about 1,000 feet below the surface, the 
two orifices being that distance apart, and 
both discharging simultaneously. This half 
horizontal crater appeared to be about 20 feet 
in diameter. 

The afternoon of the 27th, after a series of 
explosions which seemed to shake the earth 
to its centre, the volcano commenced di# 
charging vast quantities of black sand in com 
nection with the heavier rocks. The column 
of flame at night was considerably increased 
in height, and bright, meteor-like spots were 
seen from Leon, ascending in the flames, to 
the height of not less than 3,000 feet. These 
were large spherical rocks, from four. to five 
feet in diameter. The next morning the 
streets and housetops of Leon were covered 
with a thick coating of fine black sand from 
the voleano, and a vast luminous cloud of 
raining sand overspead the whole ae 
country. This rain of sand continued untt 
the morning of the 30th, when the volcano 
gradually died away, apparently smothered by 
its accumulated eruptions. The sand now 
covers the whole surrounding country, from 
the voleano to the Pacitic, a distance of. more 
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than 50 miles from it. At Leon, it lies from | It is proper, in connection with this occur- 
meighth to a quarter of an inch in depth. | rence, to call attention to the recent destructive 
As we approach the vicinity of the volcano, | storms, earthquakes, and eruptions, on and 
it gradually grows deeper and coarser. For | around the islands of St. Thomas and Jamaica, 
smile around the crater it lies in particles | during the same period of time which I have 


fom three-eighths to half an inch thick, and is| been describing, and which undoubtedly 
about a foot in depth. Still nearer to the | sprung from the same general cause, as those 


cone the sand increases to several feet in depth, 
and the particles gradually increase in size till 

become small broken rocks. Around the 
base of the cone, round heavy rocks, from 
4 feet to 5 feet in diameter, lie thickly scat- 
tered, but much the larger portion of them 
are broken into fragments. The cone itself is 
now 200 feet high, with a crater in the top 
the same number of feet in diameter, and 
about the same in depth. The inside of the 
etater is covered, the same as the outside, 
with hard broken rocks, generally less than a 
foot in diameter. The throat of the crater is 
ote filled up. A long ridge of black 
scoria leads out from the smaller crater, in a 
north-easterly direction. The slaggy, lava- 
like scoria which first issued from the main 
crater is now principally covered up by the 
hard, plutonic rocks which: came out with the 
later discharges from a greater depth. The 
forests for leagues around is scarred and 
maimed by the swift-falling showers of keen- 
edged sand, and for half a mile from the cone 
the trees are levelled with the ground and 
their scattered fragments lie buried under the 
broken rocks. 

The voleano was an active and interesting | 
sight for sixteen days, and now, in its repose, 
affords an ample and instructive field for the 
geologist. Indeed, no country in the world 
presents a more interesting study than the 
plain of Leon. Twenty volcanic cones are 
ven bristling from it at a single view. Its 
wil is inexhaustible in fertility, and as finely 
pulverized and as evenly distributed as the 
wil of the Nile or the Mississippi. 

This wonderful soil, however, has not been 
pulverized or distributed by water, but by 
fire. It has literally rained down from the 
voleanoes, richly freighted with fertilizing 
materials. Humboldt regretted before his 
death that men of science had not more fully 
‘Investigated this remarkable region of coun- 
try,and I hope it may not much longer be 
— by them. 

he recent fall of sand has been followed 
by a shower of rain, and corn, cotton, and 
grass have grown more rapidly under its 
fertilizing influence than I have ever known 
plants to grow before. Some weeds and 
plants it kills; to others it imparts new life 
and vigor. 

I send herewith a specimen of the sand 
gathered at Leon before the rain, hoping it 
may be analyzed. 







earthquakes were distinctly felt at Leon. 


Yours obediently, A. b. Dickryson, 


Legation of the United States, Leon, 
Nicaragua, Dec. 4, 1867. 





ON MOURNING COSTUME. 
BY H. W. BEECHER. 
Tt isa matter of education. In so ‘far as 


high colors have come to signify gayety and 
pleasure, there may be a good reason for dis- 
missing them. if one would mark one’s 
grief, why not by the color chosen by the 
Bible to express spiritual things? White 
signifies purity, triumph, spiritual gladness, 
and this ought not to be uncongeniul to the 
moods of Christian grief. 


It is not the custom of our people to sym- 


bolize their feelings by a change of dress, with 
this solitary exception. If a man becomes 
bankrupt, or has his house burned down, or 


loses heavily in commercial operations, or 
has a son in disgrace or a child misled by 
evil company, or any other experience of 
grief, he does not change his garb. The one 
solitary and exceptional case is bereavement! 
But there is in domestic sorrow a delicacy, or 
ought to be, which should shrink from an 
ostentatiousness such as mourning apparel 
cannot fail to have. No one has a right so 
to express his sorrows as to intrude them 
upon every eye wherever he goes. Custom 
has long justified it, otherwise it would be 
esteemed an indelicacy for one to be a walk- 
ing advertisement of one’s own private griefs. 
But, even if one were permitted to announce 
this one side of domestic experience by 
change of garb, the question still remains, 
whether expression should be given to the 
weakness of natural feeling, or the triumph 
of Christian faith? Whether we should 
symbolize the darkness of the grave as unen- 
lightened nature shows it, or the grave made 
luminous by the triumph of our Saviour and 
the glories of immortality: beyond it? We 
may be sure there is something wrong ina 
Christian community where death is sur- 
rounded with associations of terror, where the 
young are reared to a horror of the sepulchre, 
where present grief rises up like a dark cloud 
and shuts out the heaven, where—in sermon 
services, conversation, and dress—every thing 
conspires to shroud death and the grave with 
darkness. Has sorrow a right to be selfish ? 
May it bear false witness against immortality ? 
Has a Christian under bereavement a right 
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to declare by his conduct, “ There is no light 


in the grave, none beyond it, and no comfort 
for the bereaved but only black, black, black 
sorrow!” I never met one muffled in black 
from head to foot without a certain horror. 
The smell of crape is to me like the smell of 
a charnel house! 

Did it ever occur to mourners to ask, what, 
if those for whom I grieve were to speak to 
me out of their ‘blissful abode in Heaven, 
would it be their chdice—that I should be 
shrouded like one in despair, or robed as one 
who mourns, but with Christian hope? 





" LUTHER'S SIMPLE LIFE. 

Luther’s own life was a model of quiet sim- 
= He remained poor. He might have 
aad money, if he wished ; but he chose rather, 
amidst his enormous labor, to work at a turn- 
ing-lathe for his livelihood. He was sociable, 
cheerful, fond of innocent amusements, and 
delighted to encourage them. His table-talk, 
collected by his friends, makes one of the most 
brilliant books in the world. He had no 
moukish theories about the necessity of ab- 
stinence ; but he was temperate from habit 
and principle. A salt herring and a hunch 
of bread was his ordinary meal; and he was 
once four days without food of any sort, hav- 
ing emptied his larder among the poor.—From 
Froude’s Short Sermons on Great Subjects. 





CARVING CHARACTER. 

Did you ever watch a sculptor slowly fash- 
ioning a human countenance? It is not 
moulded at once. It is not struck out ata 
single blow. It is painfully and laboriously 
wrought. A thousand blows rough-cast it. 
Ten thousand chisel points polish and perfect 
it—put in the fine touches, and bring out the 
features and expression. It is a work of time, 
but at last; the full likeness comes out, and 
stands fixed and unchanging in the solid mar- 
ble. So does a man carve out his own moral 
likeness. Every day he adds something to 
the work. A thousand acts of thought, and 
will, and efforts, shape the features and ex- 
pressions of the soul. Habits of love, piety, 
and truth—habits of falsehood, passion, or 
goodness, silently mould and fashion it, till 
at length it wears the likeness of God, or the 
image of a demon. 





The devotion which Christianity teaches is 
nothing less than perpetually thinking, feel- 
ing and acting, as becomes a child of God—a 
perpetual worship. 





God is to be served by the entire life ; by its 
actions as well as its thoughts, its duties as 


well as its desires, its deeds as well as its | 


feelings. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ee 
ITEMS. 

Tus Naturalization treaty between the Unite 
States of America and the North German Confedep. 
acy has been ratified by the Federal Parliament, 
The Austrian Reichsrath has passed the bill provig. 
ing for general education by a system of publis 
schools.— 


Potanp {fs no longer in existence. Russia hay 
abolished even the local government, and, declay. 
ing her an integral part of the Russian empire, hay 
handed over the control of her concerns to the Im 
perial authorities. 


Ir is announced that Dr. Livingstone, the cele. 
brated African Explorer, has been heard f 
through a letter by himself to a friend in England, 
This intrepid traveller, who has been Jost from sight 
for over a year, and regarding whose deat we ha 
had such positive statements, is likely to be again 
restored to his friends. 

Our U. S. Consul at San Juan, Porto Rico, says 
that he is informed that the cholera had disappeared 
at St. Thomas. In Porto Rico good health gener. 
ally has prevailed. 


Nomper or Usservn Piants.—A German author 
states that the number of usefal plants has risen to 
about 12,000, but that others will no doubt be dig 
covered, as tlhe researches yet made have been com 
pleted in only portions of the earth. Of there 
plants there are 1,350 varieties of edible fruits, 
berries, and seeds; 108 cereals; 37 onions; 460 
vegetables and salads; 40 species of palms; 32 va 
rieties of arrowroot, and 31 different kinds of sugars, 
Various drinks are obtained from 200 plants, and 
aromatics from 266. There are 50 substitutes for 
coffee, and 129 for tea. Tannin is present in 140 
plants, caoutchouc in 96; gutta percha in 7; rosin 
and balsamic gums in 387; wax in 10; and grease 
and essential oils in 330; 88 plan's contain potash, 
soda and iodine; 650 contain dyes; 47 soap; 266 
weaving fibres; 44 fibres used in papermaking; 48 
give roofing materials, and one hundred are em- 
ployed for hurdles and copses. In building, 740 
plants are used, and there are 615 known poisonous 
plants. One of the mest gratifying developments 
is, that out of 278 known natural families of plants, 
there are but 18 species for which no use has yet 
been discovered.—Presb. Banner. 


In Catirorxia there are two kinds of winter—as 
wet andadry one. The present season has been 
wet. A San Francisco paper says: This winter 
opens with a severe rain-storm in December, whieh 
interrupts mining and travel in the interior, floods 
many of the valleys, and does more or less damage 
to shipping and buildings alony the coast. During 
this storm there falls upon the great water-shed of 
the Sierra Nevada from twenty to thirty inches of 
rain, which is thence drained into all its gorges, aud 
poured at last into two principal valley channels of 
rather narrow and shallow dimensions. The flood 
that follows is simply inevitable. The mountain 
streams have risen from ten to twenty-five feet, and 
many bridges, flumes and dams have been destroyed, 
and mining claims filled up. The experience of 
former seasons has taught the peopleof these regions 
to adopt various precautions against disaster. Houses 
and cattle have been saved on mounds, and towns 
protected by levees. That of Sacramento has proved 
a complete defence this season, and other towné 
have also escaped the flood through the same means 
It adds that, taken altogether, there is reason te 
hope that the present winter, though nearly as wet 
will not be nearly as destructive as those of some 
| previous years in California. 






















































